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War Still Menaces World 


E ARE about to celebrate our first Christmas at peace in five 
W sears For most of the world it has been longer. For much 
of it, there is still no peace. 

Nor is there much good will in the hearts of men. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot say with certainty that 
we will be at peace next Christmas. War still rages in the Orient. 
It smoulders in Europe, Africa and South America. 

Experience has taught us that war anywhere is a menace to the 
entire world. Therefore, this is a fitful and uncertain peace we 
celebrate this year, after four Christmases of bloodshed, hatred and 
death. 

If peace is to come permanently to the world it must come 
through men inspired by the simple, eternal message of Christian- 
itvy—‘*Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 

This message of Christianity is also the message of Buddhism. 
Mohammedanism, Confucianism and all the other great religions of 
the world. There is no basic conflict between them. They are all 
trving to reach the same place we are. 

But none of us will live in a world of peace as long as our 
leaders haggle in a vacuum of prejudice and ignorance. World 
statesmen have descended to the level of Hallowe’en pranksters try- 
ing to scare each other behind atomic masks. 

American foreign policy has stagnated on the misconception that 
we can give, or withhold, the secrets of the universe. 

We should know that science has no racial, religious or seo- 
vraphic limitations. 

It is at the service of the atheist as well as the Christian. None 
can deny others the use of their minds. 

We cannot prevent Russia from developing atomic energy. We 
should not attempt it. Rather we should join Russia and other 
friendly nations to see that this energy is perfected for the benefit 
of mankind. 

If such a cooperative quest for the secrets of science fails, then 
we shall plunge into a race of death with other nations for weapons 
that will sound the knell of humanity. 


This is a momentous Christmas we celebrate at peace this year. 
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* Labor Conference Cannot Aghiee 


Lewis and Murray Try to Get Even with Each Other 


BY DANIEL J. TOBIN 


great accomplishments by the Labor- 
Management Conference now meeting in 
Washington and of which I am a member. 

I cannot see how it is possible for labor 
and management to reach any kind of un- 
derstanding. The two interests are distinctly 
opposite in most of the agenda. 

Under the rules, it takes almost unani- 
mous consent to approve even a declaration 
of principle. The employers have no power 
from their constituents to put anything into 
effect, even if a declaration, let us say, in 
favor of a general increase in wages, were 
adopted. 

Of course it is madness to believe that the 
groups will come out in favor of a general 
increase in wages to meet the increased cost 
of living. 

We only say that if such a declaration, 
or any other declaration dealing with the 
working conditions of the toilers, were seri- 
ously considered and approved—which it 
would not be—it would be impossible for 
the employers to put such a declaration into 
effect. 

For instance, if Mr. Mosher, head of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
who is a member representing the employers 
and who sits on the collective bargaining 
committee with the writer, could be pre- 
vailed upon—which he cannot be—to agree 
to a certain condition or declaration, he 
could not possibly put such a declaration of 
agreement into effect, because the individ- 
uals who compose the National Association 
of Manufacturers will not accept any orders 
or any decision or agreement made by Mr. 
Mosher. 

Then there is another member of the com- 
mittee representing industry, Mr. Roth of 


| HAVE no foolish optimism about any 


San Francisco. He has no power to agree to 
anything that might even in a remote way 
favor the workers. Those men are very 
decent and gentlemanly to talk with, but 
they have limitations and much prejudice. 

Then on the side of labor, on the collec- 
tive bargaining committee, there is Sidney 
Hillman of the CIO, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. Next there is 
Lee Pressman, attorney for the CIO, and 
Julius Emspak, who represents the CIO 
Radio and Electrical Workers Union. 

The three men representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on this special 
committee are Daniel J. Tobin, general 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters; Edward J. Brown, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and Charles J. MacGowan, 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers. 

While there has been no disagreement so 
far among the labor leaders, there are 
policies and practices regarding which their 
opinions and their training are distinctly 
opposite. There is not much hope, in my 
opinion, that we will get anywhere. 

On the floor of the general conference and 
on some of the committees, the only matter 
that has been given any publicity, to date, 
is the fact that John L. Lewis and Phil 
Murray, two former associates and mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers’ Union, 
have been continually wrangling between 
themselves—getting even with each other. 

This, of course, proves that in the first 
place there is no unity and there could be 
no unity between those conflicting interests 
and representatives of labor, although it is 
possible that in substantial, material decla- 
rations in behalf of the workers, a form 
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of understanding or agreement could be 
reached. But amongst the employers there 
is an even worse feeling, greater misunder- 
standings, a difference of serious importance 
as to the rights of labor and industry. 

How then can there be any such thing as 
something constructive coming out of this 
Labor-Management Conference? Those re- 
sponsible for the creation of this conference 
must certainly not have labor in mind be- 
cause there is nothing for labor to gain and 
there is a possibility that if the squabbling 
and arguing continues, labor may lose what- 
ever part of the good will of the public it 
now has. The whole set-up is an impossi- 
bility. 

As a member of the committee on collec- 
tive bargaining it is ridiculous to argue with 
the employers and waste one’s time trying 
to convince them of the justice of collective 
bargaining. 

Collective bargaining now prevails in al- 
most every industry throughout the nation 
and the only way it has been brought to 
where it is, is because of the economic 
strength of the organized workers. 

Wages, hours and working conditions, it 
is agreed, are not to be considered, as of this 
writing, because each organization, each 
union and each group of employers has its 
own method of dealing with wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

In other words, it is a matter for the 
respective organizations and not something 
that can be declared as a general proposi- 
tion. 

Some industries can well afford to pay 
better wages at this time, but there are many 
industries that, while they have made some 
profits during the war years, may be handi- 
capped from now on, or until they are again 
firmly established from a manufacturing 
and selling standpoint. 

Consequently a general declaration of a 
substantial increase in wages is out of the 
question by the conference. It would not 
be either practical or possible, much as all 


the men of labor would like to see such a 
declaration made. 

It may have been in the minds of those 
who are responsible for the calling of this 
conference that in order to offset agitation 
on the part of Congress—which agitation 
contemplates adverse and more severe anti- 
labor laws—labor and industry could get 
together and try to prevent or minimize the 
danger. 

Well, if that was in the minds of those 
responsible for the conference, a very poor 
beginning was made when declarations were 
coming day after day from labor-hating 
legislators on Capitol Hill that you must do 
this, and you must do that, and you must 
reach an understanding, or else .. . 

The worst thing that can happen is to 
threaten either labor or industry by holding 
a club over its head. 

I cannot express myself as intelligently 
on the side of business as I can on the side 
of labor, but I do know that the very min- 
ute the club was exposed or the threat was 
offered, the men of labor immediately re- 
sented it; and again I know also that you 
cannot hold labor down with chains. 

They can pass all the legislation they 
desire, but they cannot mine coal, run steel 
mills, manufacture a million cars a month, 
or operate 600,000 trucks. 

That is not in any way even an indirect 
threat to the legislators; it is only said in 
the way of advice. 

If such laws are enacted and violations 
occur, they will make the case worse if they 
lock up some of the top men in the strike. 
That would only get industry, government 
and labor into a worse mess. 

Common sense, education, reasonable per- 
suasion, are the remedies. Not shackling 
men and women, millions of them, by legis- 
lation promoted by some congressman who 
comes from a district where there are really 
no labor unions and no industry. 

The old story is true that the more you 
persecute labor, the more you strengthen 
labor. But down there in Washington you 
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hear the whispering in little gatherings, “‘no 
reason in the world why labor cannot be held 
as responsible for its actions as capital”... 
“no reason whatever why labor should not 
be classified as a trust under the Sherman 


Anti-Trust Law” . . . “no reason whatever 
why labor should not be penalized whenever 
its members go out on strike.” 

Those are the rumblings prevailing. It 
was declared many years ago, in interpret- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by the 
passage of the Clayton Act, that “labor is 
not a commodity nor an article of com- 
merce.” 

Yet the Washington whisperers want to 
classify men and women, with their sweat 
and blood, their human pains and sufferings, 
in the same category as machinery estab- 
lished for profit making. 

Then we hear rumblings that “no strikes 
should prevail until . . . or unless . . . or 
before... etc.”” By such action they would 
not only nullify the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, but other laws which gave a sem- 
blance of liberty to labor. 

One federal government official in an ad- 
dress before the conference, stated that he 
believed the only answer to the problem of 
strikes was a “labor czar,” who would make 
a decision when labor and business disagreed 
and whose decision would be final and 
binding. 

Individuals making such statements know 
very little of the heart and soul of labor. 
Very true, we might get an honest man in 
the beginning, a governmental representa- 
tive, but how do we know what is going to 
happen in a year or two from now, when 
government, both state and national, may 
be bitterly opposed to the aspirations of 
labor. And how easy it is to influence a man 
when labor and its representatives are strug- 
gling and battling for a decision against the 
millionaire corporations of thisecountry who 
have so many ways of making it comfortable 
for the so-called labor czar. 


Then another suggests compulsory arbi- 
tration. That is, if you cannot agree among 
yourselves, we will appoint a man to make 
a decision. Compulsory arbitration has not 
worked even half successfully in any coun- 
try where it has prevailed. It would not 
work successfully in our country. Mutual, 
honest arbitration can work and does work, 
but not compulsory arbitration, because 
again there is too much involved in dollars 
and cents, and the arbiter is only human 
and has been susceptible in many instances 
in the past to temptation. 

I do want to say, however, that this good 
has come out of the conference: We have 
met with men on both sides of the table 
whom we understand better and who under- 
stand us better. They are doing their jobs 
in fine fashion as they see the light and as 
their training and environment has educated 
them. 

Those men on the other side of the table 
are brainy men and many of them under- 
stand our position because they have met 
with us and we with them. 

When we leave the conference there will 
be more mutual consideration and respect 
by the opposite sides. One thing is certain, 
and that is that we are in a period of dis- 
turbed minds and unrest almost indescrib- 
able. , 

The only way to help our country and the 
world out of this volcano of misunderstand- 
ing and discontent is by reasoning out the 
problems involved, each one on each side 
trying to understand the other fellow, in the 
hope that better understandings, even lead- 
ing to compromise, can prevail as the 
months roll into the years. It is the hope 
and prayer, I believe, of each man partici- 
pating in this conference, that the world will 
again get back to normal acting and normal 
thinking, and that bitterness and hatred 
will be abolished between industry and 
labor. 





Strong nations will not be attacked when the enemy knows they are strong. 


—The Progressive Miner. 
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More Deliveries —More Jobs 


Labor Throughout Nation Backs Teamster Drive 


Ms deliveries mean more jobs, declare 
two influential labor newspapers in 
throwing their support behind the Teamster 
campaign for daily milk deliveries and pre- 
war delivery service by department stores, 
laundries, bakeries and groceries. 

These two papers are the St. Louis Labor 
Tribune and The Kern County Union La- 
bor Journal of Bakersfield, Calif. 

Both gave strong editorial indorsement 
of the delivery drive and urged their readers 
to assist the Teamsters by demanding serv- 
ice from dairies and department stores. 

They echo similar sentiments expressed 
by the Washington State Labor News of 
Seattle and the Chattanooga Labor World, 
indicating that organized labor throughout 
the country is rallying behind the Team- 
sters to prevent business from unjustly re- 
ducing employment. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER appre- 
ciates the splendid cooperation it is receiv- 
ing from these labor publications. 

The article in the California paper ap- 
pears under the heading — “Insist Upon 
Daily Milk Deliveries!” 

“The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters is conducting a spirited drive to regain 
daily deliveries of milk in all cities, large 
and small, now that ODT Order No. 17 is 
a thing of the past,” the paper states. 

It then quotes*International Vice-Presi- 
dent Dave Beck of Seattle in The Washing- 
ton Teamster as follows: 

“The war is over, and the unemployed 
number in the thousands in Washington, 
Oregon and California. Yet, the way is open 
to create jobs by forcing the restoration to 
the public of deliveries it enjoyed before 
the war. Remember this: business firms 
saved huge sums when deliveries were aban- 
doned but there is not a single instance of 
record where that saving, or any part of it, 
was passed along to the public.” 


Continuing, the California paper states: 

“President Tobin, in the November edi- 
tion of THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER, 
phrased it this way: 

‘... this is particularly urgent in the 
dairy industry. The national organiza- 
tion of dairy employers has adopted a 
program which wouid eventually abolish 
home deliveries entirely. If they can 
maintain every-other-day deliveries, 
they will be well along with their pro- 
gram. The next step would be deliveries 
every third day and finally, none at all.’ 
“In the same issue Thomas E. Flynn, 

good right-hand of the Teamster president, 
says: 

‘,. . for the information of the milk 
industry, the full resources of the Team- 
sters’ Union and its almost 700,000 mem- 
bers will be thrown behind every milk 
dealer who restores full daily deliveries.’ 
“The front cover of THE INTERNATIONAL 

TEAMSTER bears the following boldface 
headline: ‘DON’T DRINK STALE MILK 
—INSIST ON DAILY DELIVERIES.’ 

‘It will not burden industry to restore 
prewar truck deliveries. BUT IT WILL 
MAKE MANY, MANY JOBS. That will 
mean more purchasing power, and there- 
by benefit everybody, including the firm 
that puts on the truck driver,’ sums up 
Beck. 

“The Teamsters point out that returning 
service men are entitled to return to their 
old jobs. The immediate return to delivery 
service schedules by not alone the dairies 
but all retail firms, will make this a reality. 
It will also provide, in many cases, new jobs, 
thus cutting down on unemployment loads. 

“You, readers of The Journal, can help 
in this nationswide drive of the Teamsters, 
by insisting upon daily milk delivery and 
by having your store purchases delivered, 
instead of trying to take them home, either 
in the family car or by the local overcrowd- 
ed bus system.” 
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Council Omens Delivery Campaign 
Daily Papers Refuse Teamster Ads; Weeklies Accept Them 


BY MICHAEL C. GRANAT 
President, Indianapolis Joint Council No. 69 


HE Indianapolis Joint Council of Team- 
oan has opened an advertising campaign 
to provide jobs for returning war veterans 
in home delivery service. 

In spite of the opposition of employers 
and the refusal of the daily newspapers to 
carry paid advertisements appealing for 
public support for veterans seeking their 
old delivery jobs back, the campaign will 
be a success. 

When the daily newspapers refused to 
carry the advertisement reproduced on the 
following page, we decided to put the ad in 
neighborhood commercial weeklies and reli- 
gious publications, all of which accepted the 
advertisement without question. 

In this way the Teamsters reached more 
people at much less expense than through 
the daily newspapers. 

We inserted the ad in The Indiana Cath- 
olic and Record and The Jewish Post, both 
with statewide circulations. We reached the 
large Negro population through the columns 
of The Indianapolis Recorder and we blan- 
keted the largest residential section through 
a widely read shopping newspaper known 
as the North Side Topics. 

We intend to follow this up with similar 
advertisements in other neighborhood week- 
ly newspapers until we have let everyone in 
Indianapolis know what the daily news- 
papers refused to let us say. 

When the daily newspapers rejected our 
advertising, we planned to carry the fight 
through our own publication, The Indiana 
Teamster, running off a special edition with 
enough papers to put one on the doorstep 
of every family in the principal cities of the 
State. 

But we found that we could carry the 
advertising campaign through the weekly 


(Continued on Page 8) 


commercial papers cheaper than we could 
print enough copies of The Indiana Team- 
ster to cover the state. 

However, we are using The Indiana 
Teamster to supplement the campaign and 
keep our membership advised of our prog- 
ress and what papers will accept our adver- 
tising and which ones won’t. 

For the benefit of other joint councils or 
individual unions whose members are un- 
employed because of the refusal of dairies 
to return to daily milk deliveries and the 
reluctance of department stores to give pre- 
war delivery service, we will recount our 
experiences. 

We began laying plans for this campaign 
as far back as last September. We antici- 
pated that the dairies and department stores 
would try to hang on to the wartime restric- 
tions on deliveries even though it deprived 
war veterans of jobs. 

We also decided that the best way to 
break down the opposition of the employers 
was by a direct appeal to the public, stating 
the facts and asking householders to de- 
mand daily delivery of milk and delivery of 
all packages purchased at department 
stores. 

We discussed our plans with The Indian- 
apolis Star, a morning newspaper which 
decorates its front page with a slogan pro- 
claiming its “fairness.” 

The Star, last September, said it would 
carry our advertisements on this subject 
and quoted us rates. 

We then prepared the advertisement re- 
produced on the following page. This is 
reproduced as a guide for other locals or 
joint councils planning similar action. It 
may be used by any other Teamster organi- 
zation, in whole or in part. 
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GIVE A VETERAN A JOB!! 


On November | all wartime restrictions on all types of 
home deliveries were rescinded by the federal government 

That means you won't have to drink stale milk any 
longer. You can have it delivered fresh on your doorstep 
every morning. 

It also means tha! you won't have to wrestle bulky pack- 
ages home from the department stores on crowded buses and 
streetcars. 

In other words, the bars have been raised by the gov- 
ernment. The war is over. The wartime necessity of con- 
serving manpower and equipment no longer exists. 

In fact, the necessily has heen reversed. During the war 
it was your patriotic duty to drink stale milk delivered every 
other day, to carry your packages home in spite of the incon- 
venience. 

Now it is your patriotic duty to demand that you get your 
milk fresh every day as you used fo before the war. It is your 
patriotic duly to tell department store clerks—‘’Have i! De- 
livered!” 

By insisting on the restoration of the service lo which 
you were rightfully accustomed before the war, you will be 
providing jobs for the returning veterans who used fo deliver 
your milk, your bread, your laundry and your packages. 

The government told them they would get their jobs 
back if they survived the ordeal of combat. 

But how can they get their jobs back if dairies and de- 
pariment stores refuse to expand their delivery systems to 
their pre-war status of service to their customers? 

More than 100,000 members of the Teamsters’ Union 
climbed down off their trucks throughout the country and fell 
info ranks during the emergency. 

Some 60,000 of them came off milk trucks, department 
store trucks and other equipment serving the homes of the 
nation. 

Wha! are they supposed to do now? Stand around and 
draw unemployment compensation? 

They want their jobs back! They are entitled to them. 

But their former employers, in many instances, prefer 
fo retain the profits they piled up during the war by forcing 
you to drink stale milk and lug your packages home. 

Did these stores and dairies reduce their prices when 
delivery costs were cut in half, or eliminated entirely? 

Oh, no! They charged you every nickel the OPA would 
let them charge. They did not share their savings with you. 

Now you have the opportunity to get the service for 
which you have been paying and fo eliminate the inconven 
jence you have suffered. You also have the greater oppor 
tunity fo give a war veteran a job by insisting that all your 
purchases be delivered promptly and tha! your milk be fresh 
every morning. 

It is very simple. All you do is say— 

“HAVE IT DELIVERED!” 


Indianapolis Joint Council of Teamsters No. 69 
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We planned to wait a reasonable time 
after November 1 when the ODT restric- 
tions were removed. We wanted to give 
every employer a chance to resume his pre- 
war delivery operations. 

None of them gave any evidence of doing 
this. The dairies insisted on delivering milk 
every other day and the department stores 
continued to insist that customers carry 
home packages weighing less than five 
pounds. 

Then suddenly on November 1 the Star 
burst out with an editorial supporting the 
stores and urging the public to. be reason- 
able and not to expect too much delivery 
service. In this editorial the Star showed its 
“fairness” by exaggeration to imply that the 
question was one of using “a truck to de- 
liver a thimble.” 

The same day we submitted our ad to the 
Star as an answer to the unfair editorial as 
well as an appeal to the public. 

The Star accepted the advertisement to 
run three columns wide and 14 inches deep 
at a cost of $192.80. Our check was at- 
tached to the copy. 

The Star promised that the ad would be 
run on Sunday, November 11, in the main 
news section. On November 5, the Star 
submitted a rough drawing for approval, 
showing how the ad would look in the 
paper. We approved the sketch. 

On November 7 the Star called and said 
it would not run the ad, Sunday, Monday 
or ever. They told us to come and pick up 
our check. We also picked up the copy and 
found that it had been greatly censored by 
the advertising department. 

But the excuse given was that the Star 
had been ordered by the War Production 
Board to slash its newsprint 15 per cent. 
Yet on Sunday, November 11, the Star 
appeared carrying two magazine sections 
instead of one. Instead of decreasing the 
consumption of newsprint, the Star appears 
to have increased it. 

Still it had no room for our advertisement, 
urging jobs for war veterans, which had 
been accepted and paid for before the sud- 


(Continued from Page 5) 





den and mysterious 15 per cent reduction 
order which the Star claims it received from 
the WPB. 

The Teamsters were incensed at the ac- 
tion, particularly after the Star has injected 
itself into the controversy over retail de- 
liveries. 

They were further incensed because day 
after day the Star permits anti-labor writers 
to say whatever they please about the Team- 
sters and all other unions. 

After our experience with the “fair” Star, 
we submitted our advertising copy to the 
Times, a Scripps-Howard paper. The ad was 
accepted with the assurance that it would 
be run. 

But then something happened, like it had 
on the Star. The advertising manager called 


-back and said he could not run the ad “this 


week.” 

“Then run it next week,” we told him. 

“We can’t run it next week,” he answered. 

“Are you trying to say you won’t run it 
at all?” we inquired. 

The manager then explained that he could 
not accept new business when he didn’t have 
room for all his old business. -But a few 
hours earlier he had said he did have room. 

However, the Times reconsidered to the 
degree of saying they would run the ad 
“when we have room.” That was on No- 
vember 7. So far there has been no room, 
apparently. It is still on the advertising 
manager’s desk. 

The News, the third Indianapolis daily, 
said it could not accept any new business at 
this time. And to prove its good faith, it 
showed its records to prove how much ad- 
vertising it had refused. 

The News didn’t accept the ad and then 
throw it back at us, like the Star and Times 
did. 

However, the net result was the same. 
The Teamsters could not buy advertising 
space in any local daily paper to present our 
side of a public question involving employ- 
ment of our members returning from war. 
At this very time the stores and dairies 
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were mobilizing to prevent the expansion of 
their delivery systems. The papers were 
filled with their advertising. And the papers 
had plenty of room every time the auto 
industry or the steel industry wanted a full 
page to explain why they couldn't raise 
wages. 

When we turned to the weekly press we 
found a medium for getting our message 
across. The results of the first ad have 
exceeded our expectations. For the first time 
the public is getting the lowdown on the 
delivery question. 

It is learning that a desire to hang onto 
wartime profits is behind the refusal of em- 
ployers to expand delivery schedules, even 
though war veterans are deprived of jobs, 
and the public is deprived of service. 

After the daily papers rejected our adver- 
tising because they had “‘no space,” we were 
bitterly amused by some of the ads for 
which they had space. 


They had room to ballyhoo all kinds of 
patent medicines and remedies. See forego- 
ing pages. 

One of the prize pieces of tripe ran in the 
Star the morning after it rejected our ad. 
It was entitled “Can’t Keep Grandma in 
Her Chair.” The idea was that after the 
old lady took a shot of this medicine she was 
off like a Notre Dame fullback. 

And another ad told people how to smell 
like a hyacinth by sprinkling a few drops of 
a chemist’s nightmare under their arms. 

Still other advertisements for which the 
papers found space gave cures for constipa- 
tion, chilblains, hot flashes and everything 
but hot collars, which is what the Teamsters 
have. 

Before this campaign is over, the Team- 
sters may have a cure for that. 

But the daily press won’t print it. It 
might cost the big stores something and put 
a few returning veterans to work. 


They Waste Manpower, but Conserve Timber 


Opponents of the Truman-sponsored un- 
employment compensation bill being stud- 
ied by the Senate Finance Committee con- 
tend paying people enough to skin by on 
will encourage idleness and destroy workers’ 
incentive to earn a living. The bill proposes 
a sliding scale of benefits for 26 weeks and 
would run as high as $25 a week for work- 
ers in highest pay brackets. 


At the end of a week of hearings, Colo- . 


rado’s Republican gift to the committee, 
Senator Eugene Millikin, predicted defeat 
of the bill in committee. Millikin appar- 
ently likes the present setup where each 
State sets its own rates, which run from $3 
a week in the South to $25 in Connecticut, 
over periods ranging from 16 to*26 weeks. 

So-called conservatives who are secretly 
glad to see American labor return to such 
sub-standard wages prove themselves an- 


archists in a world where science is forcing 
cooperation on all nations—whether they 
like it or not. 

The danger lies not only in the sub-stand- 
ard wages—the common man has struggled 
under that handicap since there was first an 
employer and an employee—it lies in the 
coming waste of the nation’s manpower, 
which is the greatest of its natural resources. 

Laws have been passed to conserve the 
nation’s timber, water, oil, even its wildlife, 
but laws to protect its human life are called 
“uneconomic,” ‘“Communistic,” “totalita- 
rian”; they “threaten free enterprise.” 
They are killed in committees because they 
“encourage and increase idleness” among a 
people who faced the impossible December 
7, 1941 and accomplished it completely 
September 2, 1945. 

—Colorado Labor Advocate. 





Without rent ceilings, it is hard to imagine the height to which rentals might 
’ go in the competitive period that lies ahead. 


—The Mid-State Labor Bulletin, Grand Island, Neb. 
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New Smith-Connally Act Drafted 


Congressman Price Attacks Measure in House Speech 


After admitting the Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes Act has failed, 
Congress is now attempting to “correct” its mistake by a series of amendments 
which will make the measure still more drastic than it was before. Congressman 
Melvin Price of East St. Louis, Ill., exposed the anti-labor move in the following 
speech he recently made on the floor of the House in Washington. 


HE House Military Affairs Committee, in 

dropping that portion of the War Labor 
Disputes Act dealing with strike votes, pro- 
poses now to add new and severely repres- 
sive sanctions against labor organizations 
to that Act. In so doing it 
has not only substituted for 
a bad law a worse one, but 
has directed against labor 
repressive restraints which 
can only serve as an omi- 
nous pattern for an attempt 
to hamstring labor during 
the period to come. 

The bill, as reported, pro- 
poses a novel and vicious 
penalty against striking 
unions, and to the existing 
provisions of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act deal- 
ing with political contribu- 
tions in general elections by 
labor organizations, it adds 
a prohibition upon expendi- 
tures as well, and extends 
the scope of the Act to political campaigns 
and primary elections. 

It is fair to say that never within the past 
twenty years has there emerged from a com- 
mittee of this Congress as vicious and unfair 
a proposal as H. R. 3937. This bill boldly 
takes sides in an economic dispute between 
labor and management on the very eve of a 
labor-management conference which is ad- 
dressed to the very problems the bill under- 
takes to solve. 

It emerges not from the House Labor 
Committee, which has been by-passed, but 
from the Military Affairs Committee, whose 





Rep. Melvin Price 





functioning in the field of labor relations 
during peacetime is not only inappropriate 
but will surely serve to impair the confi- 
dence of the American people in the real 
function of this committee. 

That portion of the bill 
dealing with labor relations 
as such can only be viewed 
as a punitive attempt to de- 
stroy unions and collective 
bargaining. In the first 
place, labor unions are sin- 
gled out for special treat- 
ment, and there is nothing 
in this entire portion of the 
bill which deals with em- 
ployers. 

The bill relieves employ- 
ers of all obligations under 
contracts where unions 
breach such contracts. How- 
ever, it eloquently fails to 
relieve unions of any obli- 
gations on the frequent oc- 
casions when employers vio- 
late their contracts. 

The dockets of the War Labor Board are 
swollen with the records of employers who 
have defied War Labor Board directives. 
Millions of dollars are due unions under 
such directives. 

The increasing number of employers who 
have scoffed at the directives of their gov- 
ernment, the large number of powerful cor- 
porations who violate labor contracts every 
day does not impress the majority of this 
committee at all. Such one-sidedness is 
unfair. 

The measure provides that when a 
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labor organization violates a contract 
it not only loses all rights under the 
contract but must go out of business as 
a bargaining agency for a year, but the 
bill is quite silent in the case of an em- 
ployer who violates his contract. If 
this bill had even a semblance of fair- 
ness it should provide that employers 
who violate contracts be put out of 
business for a year. 

Finally, the bill confers jurisdiction on 
the federal courts to hear damage cases 
against unions and their officers as a result 
of breaches of the contracts by employees, 
but the bill does not extend the hospitality 
of the federal courts to relieve the real griev- 
ances of unions against the disregard of con- 
tractual obligations by employers. 

The sanctions of this bill apply to a sit- 
uation in which a no-strike provision is in- 
cluded in the contract. From now on, in the 
light of the savage treatment accorded them 
in this situation, any union would be fool- 
ish to insert a no-strike clause in a contract. 

To employers bent on evading their 
collective bargaining obligations and 
on destroying unions, the present bill 
offers a convenient device for provok- 
ing strikes as an instrument for drain- 
ing the treasuries of labor organiza- 
tions. 

This legislation will thus not only thrust 
into permanent quarantine any attempt by 
labor organizations to renounce the strike 
weapon through contracts, but it will se- 
riously jeopardize collective bargaining 
agreements altogether. 

In the face of this punitive expedition by 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
against only one of the parties to a collec- 
tive bargaining contract, labor unions will 
rightfully fear any sort of contract in the 
future, for what assurance have they, in 
view of the committee’s unilateral action, 
that any breach of a contract by labor 
organizations will be subject not merely to 
the ordinary sanctions of law but to special 
terroristic sanctions designed by Congress? 

The very essence of free collective bar- 


gaining and of a free democratic system is 
the conception of equality under the law. 

This bill torpedoes the conception of 
equality and seeks to intervene in col- 
lective bargaining relationships on the 
side of the employer. 

At any time such a unilateral interven- 
tion would be reprehensible. Coming as this 
bill does at the very time when labor is seek- 
ing to improve its living standards and when 
fair-minded people concede the justice of its 
position, this bill will inevitably be regarded 
as an attempt by Congress to intervene on 
the side of the employers to defeat the just 
demands of labor. 

Just as the labor relations portions of the 
bill substitute for the unworkable and anti- 
labor strike vote section of the War Labor 
Disputes Act an even more repressive regu- 
lation of labor, so the amendments embod- 
ied in the present bill dealing with political 
contributions present even greater objec- 
tions than the existing measure. This bill 
leaves no area dealing with politics, how- 
ever removed from an election, in which 
labor organizations can play a part. 

But the attempt to prohibit unions, as the 
present bill does, from even making expend- 
itures in connection with any meaningful 
form of political activity is vicious and 
wholely ill-considered. 

We must remember that the members of 
labor organizations enjoy the constitutional] 
rights of freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly. As this bill is presently amended, 
severe and repressive prohibitions would be 
placed even upon the expression of views 
and the expenditure of funds for the distri- 
bution of literature at the meetings of labor 
organizations in connection with a political 
campaign. 

To attempt to prohibit unions from mak- 
ing political expenditures and contributions 
is based upon a distortion of the very nature 
and function of a labor organization. It 
should be remembered that we are dealing 
here solely with organizations of people. 
The members of labor organizations have 
assembled together in unions precisely be- 
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cause, as Congress has indicated in scores 
of statutes, they cannot speak or act effec- 
tively as individual workers and therefore, 
in order to make their voices heard, they 
must join in mutual action and in common 
organization. 

They use their organization to ex- 
press themselves not only in dealing 
with their employers but in reaching 
the public as a whole. The labor organi- 
zation, in short, is the only meaningful 
form of economic and political expres- 
sion which is open to the individual 
worker. 

By contrast, wealthy corporate officers 
can do these things through their own indi- 
vidual resources. 

Apart from this basic distinction between 
corporations and labor organizations, the 
control of a corporation and its effective 
voice is responsive to the amount of invest- 
ment, with the result that participation not 
as a group of people with equal rights in 
their enterprise, but as a group in which 
wealth rather than individual rights deter- 
mines decisions and actions. 

The limitations running against labor or- 
ganizations on campaign contributions in 
connection with general elections have now 
been extended to expenditures in connection 
with virtually all forms of political activity 
far beyond and far removed from the gen- 
eral election. 

It would have been highly desirable for 
this committee, if such matters were within 
its jurisdiction, to have abolished the exist- 
ing blemish on our democratic America sys- 
tem by lifting the existing restraints upon 
political activity of labor organizations. 

Instead, this committee has broadened 
and implemented those restraints. In thus 
denying to labor organizations the right 
and power fully to participate in the politi- 
cal life of this country, this committee has 
effectively denied individual workers the 
right to make their voices heard as power- 
fully and as effectively as is possible through 
the medium of their joint action with their 
fellow employees, participating in their or- 





ganization on the basis of equal rights for 
all, equal voice for all, and without regard 
to any variations in wealth. 

This bill is an ill-conceived attempt by 
the House Military Affairs Committee to 
sterilize the exercise by labor organizations 
of their civil right to strike and to engage in 
concerted activity. 

The repressions of the bill indeed are 
directed at the very fundamental right of 
freedom of assembly, since labor organiza- 
tions under the bill may suffer dissolution 
for violating a collective bargaining con- 
tract. Because the bill destroys the right to 
assemble freely and the correlative rights 
of labor organizations to function through 
discussion and the issuance of publications 
as well as through the classic right of labor 
organizations concertedly to refuse to work, 
there can be no question of its unconstitu- 
tional character. However, until the uncon- 
stitutionality of the measure is declared by 
the courts, permanent injury may be done 
to collective bargaining by the passage of 
this bill. 

The wide scope of the prohibitions of the 
bill dealing with political activity of labor 
organizations makes the constitutional va- 
lidity of these portions of the bill highly 
doubtful. 

It does not require a constitutional law- 
yer to understand that the imposition of 
penalties on a labor organization for merely 
spending funds in connection with the basic 
democratic right to engage in political activ- 
ity runs afoul of constitutional protections. 

Both the timing and the substance of this 
bill condemn it as unwise and as an attempt 
to divide our people. We have just com- 
pleted a war which was fought for the very 
purpose of preserving human liberty and 
won through the concerted efforts of all our 
people. It is shocking, with that war barely 
over, to witness this bold attempt to re- 
nounce its premises. 

As a member of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, I opposed this vicious leg- 
islation and joined in presenting objections. 
I shall do all in my power to defeat it. 





Ss va Ww’ 
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Dangerous Winter for Traffic 


lowa Safety Official Warns Drivers to Beware 


BY B. D. 


JONES 


Secretary, Safe Winter Driving League 


1TH Old Man Winter just around the 

corner, Professor Ralph A. Moyer of 
Iowa State College recently warned that the 
coming snow and ice season may cause one 
of the worst “traffic accident winters” in 
history. 

As chairman of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Winter Driving Hazards, 
made up of 30 experts in fields of traffic and 
transportation, the professor has conducted 
exhaustive research into the subject over 
the past eight years. 

“A study of recent years shows traffic 
accident death rates for 36 northern states 
were 24 to 53 per cent higher in the winter 
than in the summer months,” he declared, 
“and the combination of more cars, many 
of which are in poor condition, more gas, 
and more ‘restraint weary’ drivers may re- 
sult in the worst traffic accident winter in 
history. 

“Drivers in snow belt states must con- 
sider dangerous road conditions and should 
immediately check their brakes, tire chains, 
windshield wipers, defrosters, and head- 
lights for protection against the two addi- 
tional hazards of winter—slippery roads_ 
and poor visibility.” 

Concerning future auto and truck models, 


China Pregnant with 
China, the birthplace of World War II, is 
in the birth pangs of another. The policies 
which permitted Japanese expansion, the 
growth and aggressions of Fascism and Naz- 
ism are being resurrected—and will lead to 
the same end if not checked now. 


Prof. Moyer said manufacturers are giving 
more consideration to safety and practical 
fender styling which make it easier to put 
on anti-skid chains needed for snow and ice. 
New windshield and window designs, de- 
frosters and headlights also improve winter 
visibility. 

Referring to a few pre-war models whose 
design either made impossible or discour- 
aged taking precautions during winter, 
Prof. Moyer said futuristic streamlining can 
be beautiful and at the same time functional 
in design for both winter and summer safety. 

“For drivers who cannot start on snow 
or ice this winter, it will be a misfortune. 
For those who cannot stop, it may be a 
calamity,” the professor declared. 

You must be able to see a hazard to 
avoid it. Drivers who are indifferent to the 
hazard of operating their cars without ade- 
quate traction, and with windshields fogged 
or covered with frost or snow, are inviting 
all kinds of trouble which no trip, however 
important, can justify. 

The comfort and protection afforded by 
cars in severe weather can be safely enjoyed, 
however, by those who reduce speeds and 
take practical precautions against the added 
winter hazards. 


Third World War 


American arms, American lend-lease, 
American ships, American marines are being 
used as American scrap-iron and oil was 
used against the Chinese people and their 
democratic aspirations. 

—The New World, Seattle. 





We believe that if industry listens to men like Eric Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, it will have very little labor trouble. 


—The International Laundry Worker. 
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Cincinnati Labor Clean, Says Tobin 


Traces Progress at Banquet of Joint Council No. 26 


RESIDENT Daniel J. Tobin was the honor 
wr of Cincinnati Joint Council of 
Teamsters No. 26 at a banquet which had 
the flavor of an International Union conven- 
tion during the last meeting of the AFL 
executive council in Cincinnati. 

The banquet came during the conference 
of representatives of dairy unions from 
coast to coast, meeting with President Tobin 
to discuss the policy of the International 
favoring early restoration of the daily de- 
livery of milk. 

The delegates from the dairy unions were 
also guests of the Cincinnati Joint Council, 
as were General Secretary-Treasurer John 
M. Gillespie and Thomas E. Flynn, execu- 
tive assistant to the general president, from 
International headquarters in Indianapolis. 

International Vice-President Thomas J. 
Farrell and International Trustee Milton 
Doll of Cincinnati were honor guests of the 





joint council as were International Vice- 
President Dave Beck of Seattle, Interna- 
tional Organizer Edward F. Murphy of 
Cleveland, and General Counsel Joseph A. 
Padway of Washington, D. C. 

Owing to the fact that the AFL execu- 
tive council was then in session, President 
William Green and Secretary George Meany 
were invited by the Cincinnati Teamsters, 
along with other members of the executive 
council and AFL officials then in the city. 

G. F. Weizenecker, president of Joint 
Council No. 26, presided at the banquet, 
held in the main ballroom of the Metropole 
Hotel. 

He introduced President Tobin and 
President Green, paying tribute to their 
long leadership in labor and enumerating 
some of their outstanding accomplishments. 

In responding, President Tobin praised 
the Teamsters’ Union of Cincinnati. He 


DETROIT TELLS THEM—Officials of widely scattered dairy locals at Cincinnati 
conference listen to Brunson Gilbert, left, representative of Local No. 155, Detroit. 
Others, from Gilbert, are Mark S. Whiting, Local No. 93, Los Angeles; Max Eichman, 
Local No. 336, Cleveland; Eric G. Ratcliffe, Local No. 66, Seattle; Russell Elmer, 
Local No, 336, Cleveland; James A. Burke, Local No. 603, St, Louis, and S. O. Jackson, 
Local No, 207, Kansas City, 
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here. Left to right, General Counsel Joseph A. Padway of Washington, D. C., Inter- 

national Vice-President Dave Beck of Seattle, President William Green of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, and G. F. Weizenecker, president of the Cincinnati Joint 
Council and toastmaster of the highly successful entertainment. 


said that Cincinnati has one of the cleanest tent progress as long as we can work to- 
labor movements in the United States. gether to reach our goal, which is the greater 
“This,” he said, “is a tribute to both your improvement of our working conditions and 
officers and your membership. It has been a higher standard of living for our mem- 
accomplished through unity and the elimi- _ bers.” 
nation of jealousies. Following a steak dinner, the Cincinnati 
“And because you are united, you have Teamsters provided an excellent program 
improved the conditions for your member- of musical and vaudeville entertainment 
ship. I remember when I first came to Cin- which drew the enthusiastic applause of the 
cinnati some 40 years ago. The truck drivers guests. 
worked a 12-hour day, for $10 a week. Now The 17 local unions affiliated with Joint 
they are averaging an 8-hour day for $48. Council No. 26 participated in the testimo- 
“When some of our younger members _ nial to President Tobin. 
become impatient because we are not pro- The delegates from the dairy unions 
gressing rapidly enough, I advise them to throughout the country joined with Inter- 
look back over the road we have traveled. national officials in describing the affair as 
It has been a road of consistent progress. one of the most successful and best arranged 
And it will continue to be a road of consis- _ they had ever attended. 
e 





That American democracy must stand or fall with organized labor is an oft- 
repeated and true statement. Organized labor is not perfect, but it is ceaselessly 
striving to become more perfect. Whatever may be the shortcomings of some 
unions, organized labor as a whole is essentially democratic, and it fully recog- 
nizes that it can’t operate and maintain itself except by strict adherence to 
democratic principles.—The Catering Industry Employee. 





Right—New York area 
officials at conference. 
From left, Fred Con- 
rad, president, Local 
No. 338, Westchester 
County; Larry Me- 
Ginley, president, Lo- 
cal No. 680, Newark, 
N. J.; Fenton G. Hib- 
bitts, Thomas O’Leary 
and William Engel- 
king, all business rep- 
resentatives of Local 
No. 584, New York 
City. 


Left—At the head tah 
international vice-preside 
assistant to the general p 
trustee, and Edward F, 


Below, right—From { 
secretary-treasurer; H 


Gillespie, international segsure 


Below, left—Three Q 
Local No. 754; Peter J. Hi 
J. Haggerty, secretary of 





nent AFL and Teamster officials. 
the gathering. 


ht, Thomas J. Farrell of Cincinnati, 
B. Flynn of Indianapolis, executive 
ston Doll of Cincinnati, international 
Neveland, international representative. 


sident Tobin, George Meany, AFL 
Bricklayers’ president, and John M. 


cmeasurer. 


Frank J. Gillespie, secretary of 
ssident of Local No. 753, and Thomas 
53 


Left—The hosts—offi- 
cers of Joint Council 
‘No. 26. From left, H. 
J. Zolg, recording sec- 
retary; Otto Frobe, 
vice-president; G. F. 
Weizenecker, presi- 
dent; Sam Butcher, 
trustee; Bert Cook, 
secretary-treasurer }; 
Harry Andrews, trus- 
tee; Charles Garvey, 
trustee. 




















INETEEN more military deaths are reported this month, bringing the grand total of 
N Teamsters known to have lost their lives in service to 497. Unquestionably the 
number is far greater than this but many unions have made no reports whatever of the 
men they lost during the war. Therefore, on the basis of the information available, 
the number stands at 497. 
Five of those added to the death list this month come from Local No. 843 of Newark, 
N.J. President Joseph J. Quillin reported that this brings the death list of the local to 20. 
Pres. Quillin said that 500 members of the local saw service during the war and that 
many of them have been discharged and are now back on their old jobs. 


Killed in Action 


SEAMAN 1/C GEORGE E. BROOKS, Local No. 205, Pittsburgh, Pa. Missing in 
action since March 29, 1944, on Okinawa. Presumed killed in action. 


ADAM BROWN, Local No. 843, Newark, N. J. No details. 

S/SGT. DESIRE J. BURRELL, Local No. 89, Louisville, Ky. See next page. 

PFC. CARL DEMUTH, Local No. 650, Waterloo, Iowa. Killed in Germany last April. 
SGT. JUNIOR EGLOFF, Local No. 589, Port Townsend, Wash. On Luzon. 


LIEUT. MORRIS ELDRIDGE, Local No. 589, Port Townsend, Wash. A bombardier 
on a B-25, Eldridge was reported missing in action. He is now found to have been 
killed by the Japs. 


S/SGT. DON DE FILIPPIS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Originally reported missing after his- 


bomber was shot down over Germany on May 8, 1944, he is now found to have been 
killed in action. His brother, Nicholas De Filippis, was killed in action on May 4, 
1945, when the Destroyer Juce was sunk off Okinawa. They were the only sons of 
Mrs. L. De Filippis. 


HAROLD GARVEY, Local No. 843, Newark, N. J. Bro. Garvey was a trustee of the 
local when called into service. No details of his death are known. 


RAY GLENDENNING, Local No. 475, East Liverpool, Ohio. No details. 
JOHN GOBEL, Local No. 843, Newark, N. J. No details. 


HAROLD GUYON, Local No. 404, Springfield, Mass. Lost in July in the sinking of 
the cruiser /ndianapolis. 


FLIGHT OFFICER LAWRENCE E. MacMILLEN, Local No. 564, Meadville, Pa. 
He was reported missing when his C-47 plane was lost on a mission over Burma 
in May, 1944. He is now found to have been killed. 
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PHILLIP McCONNELL, Local No. 843, Newark, N. J. No details. 
PFC. WILLIAM T. McMULLEN, Local No. 379, Boston, Mass. No details. 
FRANCIS NUGENT, Local No. 843, Newark, N. J. No details. 


NICK PANTAGES, Local No. 174, Seattle, Wash. He was a bombardier on a B-17 
which failed to return from a mission over Germany on March 11, 1944. Originally 
listed as missing, he is now reported as killed in action. 


Killed in Service 
SGT. WACO L. BRIGHT, Local No. 940, Galveston, Tex. No details. 


CHIEF ORDNANCE MATE HAROLD TITCHA, Local No. 522, Astoria, Ore. 
Killed in Nebraska in August during maneuvers. He had seen many months’ foreign 
service. 


LIEUT. NORMAN H. TRUSCOTT, Local No. 432, Oakland, Calif. In a plane crash 
over Guam last July. 


Kentucky Flyer, Long Missing, Dies at Sea 


TAFF Sergeant Desire J. Burrell,a mem- about 25 miles east of Ancona, Italy, at 
ber of Local No. 89 of Louisville, Ken- which time the crew was making prepara- 
tucky, has been officially declared dead by _ tions to land in the sea. 
the War Department after 16 Nothing has been heard 
months of anxious waiting by — . from Sgt. Burrell since. His 
his parents. fate is one of the secrets of 
A letter from his father to the sea, where so many brave 
the International reported men died. 
the sad details surrounding Joseph Burrell reported 
the heroic death of his only that his son had been a mem- 
son. The father, Joseph Bur- ber of Local No. 89 for three 
tell, enclosed copies of the years before entering the mil- 
fateful letter he and Mrs. itary services in November, 
Burrell received from the 1942. He was employed as a 
War Department after ex- pickup driver by the Trans- 
haustive investigation by the American Freight Lines. 





army had dispelled the last (Mt. ua. * o. “Our family is only one of 
hope that Desire Burrell Sét. Desire J. Burrell the millions of families that 
might still be alive. have been broken up by the 


According to the facts reported by the most disastrous war that has just ended,” 
army, Sgt. Burrell was an engineer gunner Mr. Burrell wrote. “We, like millions of 
on a B-24 bomber which was damaged by _ others, hope and pray that the future will 
anti-aircraft fire over Mestre, Italy,on April bring about peace and tranquility to a war- 
7, 1944, torn world without sacrificing the youth of 

It was last seen over the Adriatic Sea ‘our country every 20 to 25 years.” 

e 


The President’s military training proposal is sound—it provides for preparation 
for peace.—The Progressive Miner. 
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Juternational Sparks Victory pe 


Buys $400,000 More Government Bonds 


ONTINUING the same loyal support of 
[ all government bond issues that char- 
acterized the years of war, the International 
Union sparked the Victory Loan with the 
purchase of an additional $400,000 worth 
of bonds, raising the grand total of its hold- 
ings to $10,500,000. 

See the telegrams exchanged between 
President Tobin and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Vinson reproduced on the opposite page. 

These are bonds purchased out of the In- 
ternational treasury exclusively. They do 
not include added millions held by indi- 
vidual members, locals and joint councils, 
all of which have invested to the limit of 
their resources. 

Teamster purchases began even before 
the war when the federal government was 
raising funds for the tremendous defense 
program inaugurated by President Roose- 
velt to protect the national security. 

These purchases continued until the day 
that Japan finally fell under the avalanche 
of men and explosives hurled by the irre- 
sistible American fighting machine. 

And they still continue, to help the gov- 
ernment liquidate the final expenses of the 
terrific conflict. 

The record shows that the Teamsters sup- 
ported their 100,000 fighting brothers in the 
armed services and that the funds of this 
union and all its branches were at the dis- 
posal of our country. 

In fact, within 30 days after Pearl Har- 
bor, the International executive board 
pledged every asset of the union to back up 
the war effort. 


On February 5, 1942, President Tobin 


translated this pledge into official action. 


when he wrote President Roosevelt, offering 
all the money in the International treasury 
as a loan to the government without interest. 


At that time the International had more 
than $6,000,000 in liquid assets in addition 
to $2,000,000 government bonds bearing 
interest. With the war only 60 days old, the 
Teamsters had invested $2,000,000 in Unit- 
ed States bonds, principally defense bonds, 

Besides offering the loan of our total 
assets of $6,000,000 without interest, Presi- 
dent Tobin offered also to suspend the in- 
terest on the $2,000,000 in bonds already 
held. Thus the International offered the gov- 
ernment a loan of $8,000,000 without in- 
terest. 

Was that action ever matched by any of 
the huge corporations and industrial organi- 
zations who sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” to the tuneful clink of gold rising 
higher and higher in their treasuries? 

Not that we ever heard of. 

On the contrary, many of them resisted 
the conversion of their plants to war pro- 
duction until they were guaranteed they 
would suffer no loss, then or later. 

To attain production in the magnitude 
necessary to global war, the government 
was forced to assure profit as the price of 
cooperation. 

The Teamster offer was declined by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
to whom President Roosevelt referred the 
letter from President Tobin. 

“T am especially glad to have seen your 
letter because of the fine spirit of patriotism 
which prompted you to send it,” Secretary 
Morgenthau wrote in reply. “It should be 
an example to the whole country.” 

He refused the offer because the govern- 
ment paid interest to all bond buyers and 
he said it would be unfair to take money 
without interest from us. 

But the record is clear. 
match it! 


Let industry 
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DANIEL J TOBIN, GENERAL PRESIDENT 





























Tell Congress to Defeat Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill 


Mr. Dantet J. TosIn. Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

I am not a politician. I am only a truck driver and have held membership in the 
Teamsters’ Union for over eight years. 

I firmly believe in the principles of organized labor and believe we are right in our 
efforts to organize and bargain collectively with our employers without being hampered 
by the influx of anti-labor laws recently enacted or pending before our law-making 
bodies. 

To my way of thinking, the members of our various law-making bodies, such as 
the members of Congress and the various state legislatures, are elected, with a few 
exceptions, by the majority of the qualified voters. : 

In other words, upon taking the oath of office, the elected representative becomes 
a public servant subject to the orders of a majority of the people. Too often he is the 
servant of a minority, usually some big business interest. In such cases it is often the 
fault of the majority. They fail to give orders to their servants. 

It is the duty of every individual who holds membership in this International 
Union, or any other labor union, to write or telegraph their senators, congressmen and 
state legislators and urge them to defeat any proposed laws to suppress labor in its 
struggle to organize and bargain collectively for the best interests of the laboring man 
and woman. 

I propose that every member of this International Union be implored to commu- 
nicate at once with their senators and congressmen and urge them to defeat the Ball- 
Burton-Hatch bill. 

This bill is, without a doubt, the most vicious threat to organized labor as a whole 
and must be defeated at all costs. Very truly yours, 

BryANT E. LuMLEY, 
709 W. Barre St. 
Eprtor’s Notre—We heartily indorse your suggestion and your views. 


Magazine Makes Him Feel Like One of Family 
THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER. Camp Walters, Tex. 
Gentlemen: 
This is to acknowledge receiving the official magazine monthly by me. I think that 
it is well written and right to the point. 

There is many a dull moment in the service and this booklet is looked forward to 
eagerly. It gives me the feeling of being in a family group and not out on a limb all alone. 
Keep up the good work. Crt. Murray GREENFIELD, 
Co. A, 58th Bn., RTC. 
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Sergeant Thanks “‘Teamster“’’ for Word From Home 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER. Marina Di Pisa. 
Dear Sirs: 

I’m feeling fine and hope everybody in the States is too. I received your July and 
August issues and as usual enjoyed them very much. 

I am here waiting for a boat and expect to be on my way home within a short time. 
I would like to take this cpportunity to express my thanks to you for all you’ve done 
during my 30 months overseas stay. You made me feel closer to home. It was a 


great job. 
Luck and God bless you. Scr. A. H. SANSONE, 
21st Traf. Reg. Gp. 
Agrees That Hirohito Is a War Criminal 
THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER. McKeesport, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 


I see in your October issue a very nice letter from Isobel Lowry of Chicago com- 
mending your official magazine. Please allow me to add my praise also because I think 
it is surely a great magazine with a whole lot of good common sense all done up in such 
a small space. 

My husband is a member of Local No. 491 and he is not the only one who enjoys 
reading your magazine. I especially agree with your sentiments about “Hirohito is a 
War Criminal.’ A correct statement, if I ever read one. 

I am enclosing a poem from The Transport Driver, a monthly paper printed for 
drivers. I think it speaks so well the sentiments of people for truck drivers that I take 
the liberty of asking you to please print it in your magazine. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Roy Lone, 
2201 Fifth Ave.. 
Epitor’s NotE—The poem was indeed splendid but it is probably copyrighted. 


Anyway, we have been forced to make a rule against printing poetry because we 
receive so much of it that we would have no room for anything else if we started it. 


Millions Revere Memory of President Roosevelt 


Mr. DANIEL J. TOBIN. Alhambra, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Tobin: 

Met Mr. Roosevelt when he was assistant secretary of the navy. Voted for him 
each time he ran. I know how you backed him so I assume your feelings toward him 
are similar to mine. I composed the enclosed poem and gave copies to my friends. 
Their reaction convinced me there were millions of others who thought of Mr. Roose- 
velt as I do. I would appreciate your reading this poem and hope you will agree with 
them and with me. 

Thanking you kindly, I am, Very truly yours, 


B. MEYERS, 
Almansor Apts, 


Epitor’s Note—Your poem was read and appreciated. It is excellent. We wih 
we had space to print it. 
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Veterans Cause Wildeat Strike 


Fiasco Costs Union Members Most of Week's Wages 


IFTEEN returned soldiers caused a wild- 
F cat truck strike in an eastern city re- 
cently. They demanded $100 a week with 
vacations and other conditions that would 
have cost the employers about $125 per 
week per driver. 

Of course, they didn’t get it. But they 
did tie up the industry for several days and 
cost each member of the local the bulk of a 
week’s wages. 

The veterans involved were young men 
who had entered the service from the local 
union after a short period of membership. 
They had not been union men long enough 
to understand the principles of unionism and 
the methods by which a union operates to 
improve the conditions of its members. 

When they returned from the armed serv- 
ices, their understanding had not been in- 
creased. Evidently they had believed some 
of the anti-labor propaganda that all labor 
at home was receiving fantastic wages dur- 
ing the war. 

Apparently they thought it was their turn 
to receive the mythical wages they had 
heard about. 

For their information, and for the infor- 
mation of other young men who left our 
union to go to war, the wages of Teamsters 
did not skyrocket during the war. 

Taken as a group, the truck drivers of the 
United States worked harder for less money 
than any other group of war workers. They 
did this largely as their contribution to their 
country at a time when the survival of civili- 
zation hung by a hair. 

Our members worked for victory because 
they knew that victory was the only hope for 
the perpetuation of human freedom. De- 
feat would have meant enslavement. And 
to prevent that tragedy Teamsters stayed 
at the wheels of their trucks and kept the 
supplies of war rolling day and night to the 
ports of embarkation. 





Frequently they suffered from injustice 
on the part of employers who took advan- 
tage of their patriotic pledge not to strike, 

But we emerged from the war with our 
basic wage scales and conditions unim- 
paired. We maintained the conditions we 
had won after years of struggle. We pre- 
served the jobs of our men in service by 
keeping up wages and by protecting their 
seniority. 

They have jobs to go back to, thanks to 
our efforts during the war. 

We believe they should appreciate this, 
We do not believe that they should attempt 
to interrupt our progress by hasty action 
and unreasonable demands. 

Yet when 15 returned soldiers incite a 
wildcat strike they are destroying the or- 
derly process of negotiations and penalizing 
the members of their own union, as well as 
the industry. 

We have a statistical department in 
Washington, D. C., which has studied the 
operations of the trucking industry. We 
know how much the employers make and 
how much they can afford to pay. 

We know that if we make demands be- 
yond the ability of an employer to pay, we 
will either force him out of business or 
force him to try to operate with non-union 
labor. ‘ 

In either case, the members of our union 
lose their jobs. 

Our duty is to protect those jobs, not 
destroy them. We want to keep our men at 
work, at good wages—not walking the 
streets with no wages at all. 

We realize that our employers must make 
profits if we are to make wages. If they 
don’t make money, neither will we. We are 
interested, therefore, in the development 
and expansion of the trucking industry s0 
that it will make more money and employ 
more men at better wages. 
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To demand that our truck owners pay 
$125 per week for their drivers is nothing 
more nor less than an invitation for them to 
go out of business. They can’t pay those 
wages. 

The day may come when $125 a week is 
atruck driver’s wage. But if that day comes, 
he will probably be paying $1 for a package 
of cigarettes and $5 for a meal. 

The immediate problem confronting 
Teamsters is to raise wages as high as they 
can go within reason and necessity. Only in 
that way can a man benefit. 

The more efficient an industry becomes, 
the more wages it can pay. It is to our 
advantage to make industry more efficient. 

That we are trying to do. We are making 
steady progress. Our wages are going up. 
They have not yet reached the point where 
they should be. But that point is not $125 
per week. Not just now. 

Of course, if we enter a period of infla- 
tion, Teamsters’ wages will soar to $125 a 
week. But a wage of $125 per week under 
inflationary conditions would not be worth 
what $45 a week is today in purchasing 
power. 

The International officials of this union, 
supported by the local officials and the 
members who understand the basic facts of 
economics, are doing everything possible to 


avoid inflation because they know it would 
destroy the wage scales in the trucking in- 
dustry, and every other industry. 

Some of our young members who have 
just returned from service do not under- 
stand this. They become impatient and 
think we are moving too slowly. 

For their own good, they must cooperate 
with us. They must look ahead and see 
where the policies they advocate would lead 
them. And they should also look back over 
the long road we have come. 

They will see that we have made remark- 
able advancement over the years in reduc- 
ing the hours of work and increasing the 
scales of pay. We are determined to con- 
tinue that advancement. And we will con- 
tinue it if our members will keep their shirts 
on and not try to demoralize the industry 
and push us over the cliff into the abyss of 
inflation and depression. 

American Legion officials and posts 
should use discretion before taking up wild- 
cat complaints from irresponsible ex-service 
men against unions or union officials. 

Organized labor has helped all ex-service 
organizations and will continue to do so in 
legislation. But those service men’s organi- 
zations must be careful not to sponsor every 
silly complaint coming from some lad who 
believes he, and he alone, “won the war.” 


Unions Should Promote Jobs for Members 


Several things should be done at once to 
assist members and plan for the present 
emergency. 

First: Jobs for members: All members 
should be instructed to register at once with 
the U. S. Employment Service for jobs and 
with the Unemployment Compensation Ad- 
ministration for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Local unions should inform themselves of 
all possible job opportunities in the com- 
munity. They should work with employers 
and community agencies to promote needed 
work which will create jobs. Needs of vet- 
erans should be given prime consideration 


and veterans assisted in every possible man- 
ner to find jobs. 

Secondly: School for those under 18. A 
“Back to School Campaign” should be 
organized to see that boys and girls who 
went to work when the war needed them go 
back to finish their education. It is impor- 
tant for them to have the training they need 
for future advancement. 

Thirdly: Opportunities to improve abil- 
ity. Now is the time to get in touch with 
your nearest college cr university and get it 
to furnish courses that will give union mem- 
bers the kind of training or instruction they 
need.—The Kansas City Labor Bulletin. 
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Dairies O 


Daily Delivery 


They Want to Fill Your Icebox With Stale Milk 


ECENTLY a conference was held in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with the employers in the milk indus- 
try, at which the representatives of our milk 
drivers’ local unions were present, also the 
general president and several International 
officials. 

It was indeed pleasant to meet with and 
discuss the problem of daily delivery with 
those representatives of the employers. No 
better class of gentlemen can be found in 
any employment. Some of them the writer 
of this article has known by reputation for 
many, many years. Nearly every large com- 
pany in the country was represented. 

However, we know that the representa- 
tives of many of the big companies were 
only front men and were under orders, or 
were directed to pursue a certain course, or 
adopt a certain policy. 

Consultations were held and it seemed as 
though there was an agreement that all of 
them would stand out against the daily de- 
livery of milk. The claim of the employers 
was that it would increase the cost of distri- 
bution to go back to the daily delivery from 
the system now in effect, which was a neces- 
sity of war and which is the every-other-day 
delivery. 

You can see the senselessness of the argu- 
ment put up by the employers, that there 
is just as much work now where the every- 
other-day delivery prevails, as there was 
under the daily delivery. They have no 
argument at all, because there can’t be as 
much work. They admit it when they claim 
it would cost more to go back to the daily 
delivery. The increased cost, of course, 
would result from increased employment. 

When the general president put the ques- 
tion to them, “Will you re-employ all the 
men who have left your service and gone 
into the service of their country and are 
now returning, without discharging any of 


the employees you now have?’’—none of 
them would answer “Yes.” 

We also have an idea that the public does 
not understand the present delivery situa- 
tion. In New York, for instance, milk is 
picked up at the farm only once a day in 
many wayside stations and in dairy farm 
districts. The milk taken from the cow at 
night is held over until perhaps 2 or 3 
o’clock the following afternoon, then hauled 
to collecting stations. From there it is 
hauled on into New York, a distance of 
perhaps 400 or 450 miles, the third day. 
This is true in other districts. 

If the public knew what was good for 
them—and we believe they do—they would 
insist on having their milk delivered daily, 
and even then the milk is by no means 
fresh, especially in cities of over 100,000 
population. 

But leaving out the question of the best 
interests of the public for the time being, 
we are interested in the employment of our 
people when they return from military 
service. 

We had an agreement with all milk deal- 
ers when our country entered the war, call- 
ing for the daily delivery in retail trade. 
That agreement was never cancelled. That 
section is still in the agreement. The action 
was suspended by order of the government 
because of the shortage of tires and of labor. 

All we ask of the employers now is to 
carry out that agreement and go back to 
normal conditions. They answer us that 
they cannot do so because it would increase 
the cost of distribution. We know that they 
were making money before this section of 
our agreement was temporarily suspended. 
We have the financial reports of many of 
the large corporations, such as National 
Dairy, Sheffield Farms, Borden Company, 
etc. 
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Our business agents know how to get 
those reports, through our Statistical De- 
partment in Washington. We know the cost 
of distribution but we also know the cost of 
operation, which includes enormous sala- 
ries to the manager, vice-presidents and 
other top officials. 

We also know something of the amount 
of money some banks charge for handling 
the financial affairs of some of the big na- 
tional milk companies. ~ 

We want the milk companies to make a 
fair return on their honest investments. 
No business man should be requested to 
do business at a loss. No individual or 
number of individuals are justified in losing 
their money in order to accommodate the 
public. 

That’s why President Truman the other 
night said that where it could be shown to a 
department of government that in order to 
increase wages it was necessary to increase 
the prices of products, such increase would 
be granted. But where a corporation de- 
sires an increase for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the value of its stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange by showing greater earn- 
ings, then the government will not permit a 
raise in prices. 

Working jointly with the Teamsters’ 


Union, the milk distributors can bring 
about better conditions in the industry for 
both the investors and the workers. Work- 
ing against each other is wasted energy and 
nothing but dissatisfaction and disharmony 
and eventual destruction of the business can 
obtain. 

Patriotism is a wonderful mantle to wear 
if it is worn honestly by a deserving Ameri- 
can, but the cloak of patriotism hides the 
soul of many cowards and is only a thin 
veneer with many Americans. 

When the making of a few extra dollars 
for a few extra stockholders destroys the 
patriotism in a man’s heart, then that man 
or number of men is not worthy of the name 
of American. 

The job in the hands of the International 
and its local unions engaged in the milk 
industry and in other industries that have 
set aside or doubled up on their deliveries 
is to place men back to work without dis- 
charging the worthy employees now on the 
job. That we intend to do, and we are satis- 
fied that the people of this country will 
stand back of our membership in its efforts 
to compel employers to carry out the con- 
tracts which they entered into with our 
unions and which call for daily delivery of 
milk and dairy products in retail trade. 


Federal Workers Back U. S. Employment Service. 


The American Federation of Government 
Employees has been working diligently to 
preserve the United States Employment 
Service as a national organization. It looks 
now as though Congress, in its present mood, 
will not listen to any proposal beyond ex- 
tension of the time permitted for return of 
the offices to the states. 

The AFGE believes this policy is unfair 
to the service men and war workers who 
made our victory possible. Unemployment 
is a national, not a state emergency. 





The AFGE pointed this out in its presen- 
tation to Congress. It pointed out that if it 
is a national emergency when employers 
need help, it is also a national emergency 
when workers need jobs. Congress appar- 
ently is not willing to accept that. 

The fight will go on for a national em- 
ployment service because it is right that it 
should be national. How many more fail- 
ures by the states will be needed before that 
lesson is learned? 

—The Government Standard. 





We of organized labor believe that labor and industry have the ability to maintain, 
through cooperative effort, a relationship which shall create the true meaning 
of victory—The Milk Distributor, Local No. 753, Chicago. 
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Get resh Mil Daily. and Mahe Jobs 


Editorial in St. Louis Labor Tribune 


“ 0 you want to make jobs for many 

D hundreds of your fellow St. Louisans 
and Illinoisans and thus contribute toward 
helping to make the vital program of full 
employment a reality? One way you can do 
this is to say, ‘Deliver it, please!’ whenever 
you make a purchase of merchandise. 

“During the war we were told that it was 
the patriotic thing to carry home our pur- 
chases because of the acute manpower short- 
age, because men and women in the service 
trades were needed in war plants and in the 
military services, and because of the rubber, 
gasoline and transportation scarcity. As a 
result, patient and patriotic citizens strug- 
gled with awkward parcels and unwieldy 
packages and made the over-crowded street- 
cars and buses even more uncomfortable for 
themselves and others. But that was as it 
should be. 

“Today that emergency is over. The men 
and women who did their bit in the war 
plants and in the armed services are once 
again looking for those prewar jobs of de- 
livering parcels and groceries and that daily 
bottle or two of fresh milk, and loaves of 
bread, along with your cleaning and laun- 
dry. It is now equally patriotic for us to 
insist and demand that our purchases be 


The same sources that called for isolation 
before the war are now preaching to the 
American public against a draft for mili- 
tary training of one year for young men. 
They cite the atomic bomb as the weapon 
which makes it unnecessary for any such 
preparedness. 

The appeasement this country was forced 
to practice with aggressors, particularly 
Japan, was because we were not prepared. 


Appeasers Oppose American Military Training 


promptly delivered and thus help restora- 
tion to the public of the deliveries it en- 
joyed before the war—a service that is defi- 
nitely wanted by the public. ' 

“This is good business as well as enlight- 
ened selfishness because every job filled in 
a service trade means another potential 
buyer of the products of our mass produc- 
tion industries and our farms. It means 
another link forged in the golden chain of 
full employment that our country needs to 
sustain our democratic, political and eco- 
nomic system in the present postwar period. 

“Business firms saved huge sums when 
deliveries were abandoned, and the record 
will show that no part of these savings were 
passed along to the public. Therefore, it will 
not burden industry to restore prewar truck 
deliveries. 

“You can make more jobs by refus- 
ing to carry your parcels when you go 
shopping. There isn’t even the slight- 
est sparkle of patriotism about carry- 
ing packages now or cutting down on 
your milk and other deliveries. 

“Save time, save that wear and tear on 
your nerves, and at the same time help 
create another job by getting in the easy 
habit of saying: ‘Deliver it, please!’ ” 


One year of training will not hurt any young 
man, and the fact that we are strong will 
give our representatives strength in diplo- 
matic peace-making with any country that 
tends toward aggression. 

It may be politically smart for congress- 
men to vote against conscription for a year’s 
military training, but the question is—Is 
not military training best for the safety of 
the nation?—Northwest Teamster. 
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ar Beat Grankensteen in Detroit 
United Labor Elected O'Dwyer in New York 


BY DANIEL J. TOBIN 


was much interested in the election in 
| the city of Detroit and in the defeat 
of Dick Frankensteen, the candidate for 
mayor. This International Union does not 
participate in municipal or state elections. 
The International Union did not inject itself 
into this election in Detroit. We left the 
matter entirely with our local people. 

Frankensteen was defeated by only 
56,000 votes. The Teamsters supported his 
opponent, Mr. Jeffries, not because they 
were in love with Mr. Jeffries but because 
they could not afford to support Franken- 
steen, knowing very well that if he became 
mayor all the machinery of city government 
would be directed against the Teamsters. 

The membership of all the local unions of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in Detroit is close to 25,000. Each man was 
expected and almost commanded to bring 
one other vote to the polls besides his own. 
That would be his wife, his sister, his brother 
or some friend. 

That would make a total of 50,000 votes, 
which undoubtedly were delivered against 
Frankensteen. Some of the other American 
Federation of Labor unions not as large in 
membership as the Teamsters did the same 
thing. 

That’s what defeated Frankensteen—the 
split in the labor movement which is so 
pitiful, so regrettable and which condition 
so-called labor leaders refuse to understand 
or try to remedy. 

It isn’t very pleasant to have one aecent 
union man voting against another trade 
unionist, but that’s the’ condition that ob- 
tains wherever the CIO continues to raid 
and try to disestablish unions by bargain- 
ing for their membership, as is going on 
day after day and month after month in the 
city of Detroit. 


The day after the election I met Mr. 


. Thomas, president of the Automobile Work- 


ers, in a hotel in Washington. I respect Mr. 
Thomas and the work he is doing for his 
organization. At the same time I realize 
that Mr. Thomas and others are doing noth- 
ing to bring about a better understanding 
or to cement the ranks of labor. I stated to 
him just exactly what I am saying here, 
that Frankensteen was defeated by union 
men. 

That’s the story of Detroit. The greatest 
industrial city in America would be gov- 
erned by men of labor were it not for the 
division in labor. 

The Teamsters in New York went along 
and helped and contributed towards the 
election of Mr. O’Dwyer. It has been stated 
that they made the largest individual con- 
tribution of any labor union to help elect 
O’Dwyer, whom they believed in and whom 
they helped to defeat some years ago against 
LaGuardia. 

They worked hand in hand with the PAC. 
There was no division there at the polls 
within labor. The Teamsters did the same 
thing in the national election two years ago. 
Why? Because in New York City the heads 
of the CIO and the PAC have prevented 
raiding legitimate AFL organizations. 

In Detroit the CIO has been squabbling 
over a few men who properly come under 
the jurisdiction of an AFL union. It is true 
there are radicals and extremists in the New 
York CIO unions, but as a whole, with a 
few exceptions, the men who represent labor 
in New York do not try to destroy each 
other’s unions by raiding. And that’s the 
answer for the enormous vote O’Dwyer 
received over all his opponents. There was 
unity of action and of voting amongst the 
workers. 
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2,400 to 3,000 More Jobs Will Be Provided 


N January 15, 1946, a five-day, 40- 
hour work week will be put into effect 


in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
milk market. : 

The wages now paid for 48 hours of work 
will be maintained. As soon as sufficient 
men are furnished, time and one-half will 
be paid for all time worked on the sixth 
day and for all hours worked in excess of 
40 hours per week. This applies both to out- 
side routemen and inside plant men. 

The retail routes will continue to be op- 
erated seven days a week, servicing indi- 
vidual customers every other day and store 
deliveries will continue to be made on a 
six-day, no-Sunday-delivery basis. Plants 
will continue to operate seven days a week. 
Thus the substitution of the five-day, 40- 
hour work week for the six-day work week 
will require the employment of a _consider- 
able number of additional men to relieve the 
12,000 employees on the sixth and seventh 
day of work. 

The minimum required will exceed 2,400 
and estimates are that over 3,000 new men 
will be employed under the new program. 
The New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
milk market is the largest milk market in 
the world, servicing a population of ten mil- 
lion consumers who purchase about five mil- 
lion quarts of milk a day. 

The notice that the Office of Defense 
Transportation Order No. 17 limiting the 
frequency of deliveries would be revoked 
November 1, revived the controversy be- 
tween the unions and the milk distributors 
over the every-other-day retail delivery and 
six-day wholesale delivery system which 
the dealers wished to maintain, and the 
every-day delivery system, retail and whole- 
sale, which the unions wished to re-establish. 

The New York dairy companies waged a 
large-scale campaign to sell retention of the 
every-other-day delivery system to consum- 


ers and employees. Armed with a study 
financed by the dealers but prepared by 
agricultural economists of Cornell Univer. 


. sity which strongly advocated the retention 


of wartime conservation measures as one 
means of lowering per-quart distribution 
costs, the dealers circularized all their cus. 
tomers and their employees with literature 
which stressed the dealers’ desire to retain 
the every-other-day delivery system. 

The five milk locals in the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area, under the able and 
judicious guidance of our First Vice-Presi- 
dent Michael J. Cashal, set up a plan to 
meet the crisis which faced the union and 
its membership. Taking their cue from the 
articles published, and the instructions is 
sued by President Tobin, the union cou- 
tered the publicity campaign of the dealers 
with a publicity campaign of its own which 
stressed the fact that the skip-a-day plan 
retail, and six-day plan wholesale, had nar- 
rowed the job opportunities in the New 
York-New Jersey area and eliminated the 
jobs of about 1,800 service men formerly 
employed in that market. 

The public attitude as gauged by letters 
returned to the dealers and response to the 
unions, seemed to favor both lower mik 
prices and the unions’ campaign for the fur- 
nishing of jobs. 

As the November 1 deadline neared, ntei- 
ther side showed any signs of yielding from 
its original position. The dealers held tena- 
ciously to the retention of skip-a-day deliv- 
ery retail, and six-day delivery wholesale 
under a six-day work week. 

The unions held just as tenaciously to 
their program requiring return to an every- 
day delivery system, both retail and whole 
sale. 

Finally the unions served notice on each 
dealer that the industry-wide labor agree 
ment was based on the daily delivery sy& 
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tem and any failure to resume daily deliv- 
eries by November 1, when the legal barrier 
against such resumption was lifted, would 
mean that the dealers were in violation of 
their contractual obligations and would 
leave the employees and the unions free to 
take whatever remedial action they deemed 
essential to the protection of their interests. 

As neither side budged and public tension 
mounted over the imminence of a conflict 
which threatened to deprive ten million con- 
sumers of milk deliveries, the mayor of New 
York City, Fiorello H. La Guardia, inter- 
vened and summoned representatives of 
both sides to his office. After hearing the 
story of each party separately, the mayor 
arranged for joint conferences to be presided 
over by his labor advisor, former Judge Ed- 
ward J. McGuire. 

The mayor also’ arranged to have Dr. 
Charles Blandford, federal milk market ad- 
ministrator for the New York area, attend 
the conferences so that he could be fully 
informed and be ready to take any action 
needed to safeguard the milk supply, and 
also to assist in mediation and to act as con- 
sultant to the mayor on technical matters 
relating to the dairy industry. 

Judge McGuire opened the joint confer- 
ences by stating that the mayor was im- 
pressed by the story of both sides. He could 
see the need for retaining economies in milk 
distribution, but at the same time he agreed 
with the unions’ position that the job oppor- 
tunities for returning veterans and displaced 
war workers was a paramount issue. Judge 
McGuire closed his opening statement with 
the declaration of the mayor “that a peace- 
ful solution could be found, must be found, 
and is confident would be found.” 

Although much useful information was 
exchanged, the first few days of conference 
seemed only to widen the differences. Nei- 
ther side altered its original position. The 
unions, however, yielded to the mayor’s re- 
quest to continue discussions beyond the 
November 1 deadline and gave their word 
that no strike would be called while discus- 
sions were on, despite their feeling that the 









dealers had breached the existing contract 
by failing to return to the every-day deliv- 
ery system. 

On Friday, November 2, when it became 
apparent that neither party would offer any 
alternative plans, Judge McGuire asked the 
parties to discuss the five-day work week 
as an alternative solution with the under- 
standing that neither side would be preju- 
dicing its position if no agreement was ob- 
tained. 

Judge McGuire pointed out that a five- 
day, 40-hour work week had been a union 
demand in the negotiations for the last con- 
tract, and was suggested as an alternative to 
a return to the every-day delivery system 
by Arthur Meyer, former impartial chair- 
man of the New York-New Jersey milk in- 
dustry, in arbitrating a case affecting the 
same milk dealers and two other unions 
representing some 300 of their employees 
engaged as stationary engineers and firemen 
in which he awarded the five-day, 40-hour 
work week without any reduction in the 
straight-time weekly pay based on 48 hours. 

After some heated debate, the reluctance 
of both sides was overcome and the discus- 
sions on adoption of a five-day, 40-hour 
work week began. The companies wanted to 
discuss it only as a possibility of the future, 
the unions only as an immediate alternative 
solution to the job problem facing the in- 
dustry. 

The companies insisted that they were 
already short-handed and that the union 
could not supply them with enough men 
under the present six-day work week. The 
unions’ rejoinder was that the lines of men 
seeking work through the union offices were 
growing larger each day, but admitted that 
they could not supply a minimum of 2,400 
new men who would be required to place 
the industry on a five-day, 40-hour work 
week in any short space of time. 

The unions proposed that if the industry 
would adopt the five-day, 40-hour basic 
work week immediately, without any de- 
crease in the weekly wages now paid for the 
six-day, 48-hour week, the unions would 
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agree that their members would work the 
sixth day, between the 40th and 48th hour 
of any week, for an extra day’s pay at 
straight-time rates until sufficient relief 
men were furnished the industry, after 
which time and one-half rates would become 
effective. 

After more heated debate and several 
separate caucuses of the parties, some of 
which threatened to split the industry asso- 
ciation, the industry offered to adopt a five- 
day, 40-hour week but insisted that they 
needed until July on the present six-day 
work week in order to adapt themselves to 
the new program. The unions insisted that 
the change must be made immediately. 


As the parties drifted farther apart, La 
Guardia again stepped into the breach. He 
had been kept informed in minute detail of 
every phase of the negotiations. On Sunday 
afternoon, November 4, he appeared at a 
joint conference. He told the parties that 
considerable progress had been made and 
that in the public interest he could not per- 
mit the negotiations to fail. He felt that the 
five-day, 40-hour work week was the proper 
solution and since only a matter of an effec- 
tive date stood between the parties, he was 


—_... 


going to name that date and ask the parties — 
to agree. He named January 15. Though © 
some were extremely reluctant, all finally © 
accepted. Thus, the five-day, 40-hour work ~ 
week, without reduction in the present 48- — 
hour take-home pay, was adopted in the 
New York-New Jersey metropolitan milk 
market and a goal long striven for by the — 
milk unions was achieved. fe 


By a return to every-day delivery service ~ 
and a six-day work week on retail and © 
wholesale routes the unions could conceiy- 
ably have forced the employment of 1,200 
to 1,500 additional men. On the basis of 
the new agreement, they can assure the 
employment of from 2,400 to 3,000 addi- — 
tional men and obtain an extra day’s leisure — 
without decrease in weekly pay for all men 
employed on both retail and wholesale © 
routes; and for inside plant men as well as 
outside routemen. 

Thus, they chose the alternative which — 
made for the most jobs in the shortest space 
of time and carried out the instructions of 
President Tobin that they must assure jobs” 
for returning service men without displacing 
the workers now employed. f 
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industrialists Ask Inflation 


HE National Association of Manufacturers advocates the removal 
Tet all federal controls over prices. Their spokesmen in Congress 
propose a constitutional amendment restricting the presidency to 
two terms. 


Thus, with fumbling hands and frivolous minds do the leading 
political-industrial reactionaries stumble toward the future. 


On one hand they propose another depression while on the other 
they seek to prohibit another Roosevelt to rescue them from it. 


Even a congressman should know that if this country is struck 
by another great depression, it will take more than a constitutional 
amendment to save the American system of government. 


Another depression is the only outcome to the program of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in removing all price con- 
trols. This would mean an immediate and staggering increase in the 
cost of living. 

Rents would skyrocket. So would food and clothing prices. 
Every man would be bidding against every other man for a place 
to live. 

And with a scarcity of places to live and things to wear would 
come uncontrolled inflation. Wages would start up the ladder to 
catch prices. The National Association of Manufacturers knows 
that. But it also knows that wages never catch up to prices in an 
inflationary race. 

So the NAM has figured that wages would always be far behind 
prices. 

That makes bigger profits, thinks the NAM, rubbing its hands. 
But it also makes bigger depressions. 

If the NAM or anyone else wants to know where this would lead 
us, it is necessary only to look back to the last war. It was followed 
by a boom. 

Free enterprise had a Roman holiday. Then came the crash and 
the Hoovervilles. 


This time the inflation would be worse because goods are scarcer 
than they were after the last war. Therefore the crash would be 
worse, too. 


Probably the NAM understands all this and believes it can 


weather another depression with the profits it piled up during the 
war. 


But the poor, stupid congressmen who follow the NAM program 
should realize that they are worrying about the wrong thing. They 
want to make sure there won’t be a Roosevelt. If we get the depres- 
sion they are asking for, there won’t be a Congress. 




















WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


SHOWN represenr Button, Watch Fob and Cuff Buttons 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 
The prices are as follows: 


Gold Plated Buttons (Sterling Silver) . $ .50 apiece 
14-K Solid Gold Buttons - « « « 2,50 apiece 
Cuff Buttons 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms . . .« 2,00 apiece 


All Members should have a cei of the International 
Constitution and Laws. . . . Copies, 5 cents each 


Order through your Local 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Loce] Union to 


JOHN M. GILLESPIE. Secretary 
=| — 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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This is the standard union service sign officially approved for all branches 
of the Teamsters’ Union. Order them from the general secretary-treasurer. 
The signs are of metal, 7 by 11 inches in size. They cost 25 cents each. 
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